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Teachers of experience look for points such as these in a_ beginning 
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(4) The number of words in the vocabularies 
in each lesson. 
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A Thorough and Successful Book 
for Teaching Latin Composition 


MITCHELL’S WRITING OF NARRATIVE LATIN 


N the first forty lessons of this book, the working vocabulary is made 

up of English equivalents for about 600 Latin words with which the 
pupil has been made familiar in his first year. These words have 
been selected with the greatest care and throughout the exercises their 
repeated use serves to fix them strongly in the pupil’s mind. The 
second part contains twenty easy exercises, in which is told the story 
of the first five books of the Gallic War, recast in the form of connected 
writing. 

Any student who has mastered the work in this book is qualified, 
by adding to his vocabulary less than 50 Ciceronian words, which are 
here included in a separate list, to pass the examinations usually set 
in Latin composition. 
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College Entrance for 1923-1925 


requires Ovid. The selections listed are available in 
ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’S 


Selections from Ovid 


Besides the ‘‘ Metamorphoses” (167 pages), about thirty pages are given to short 


selections from the ‘ Fasti’’, the ‘‘Amores’’, the “ Heroides’’, and the “ Tristia’’. 


The notes treat literary values as well as grammatical difficulties. 
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PROFESSOR NEMIAH ON COLLEGE TEACHING 
OF THE CLASSICS 

In The Dial, for April, 1919 (66.390-393) Pro- 
fessor Royal C. Nemiah, of Dartmouth College, had 
a paper entitled University Reconstruction and the 
Classics. Part of this paper, which deals with a 
definite programme for the teaching of the Classics 
in Colleges, it seems worth while to present here. 

Professor Nemiah lays down (391) two basic princi- 
ples for Colfege teaching of the Classics: (1) The 
teaching should reveal to the students a maximum 
amount of beauty, in thought, in expression, and in 
structure; (2) it should reveal the significance of a 
given work in the history of thought, “that there 
may be no disconnected fragments of learning seeth- 
ing about in the student’s mind’. Every work of 
art, he insists, should be considered in its historical 
setting, as one stage in the development of a type. 
To do this, one must himself have some conception of 
the type as a whole in order to appreciate the im- 
portance and the meaning of each particular stage in 
the development (392). 

Professor Nemiah then takes as an example an 
actual University course (or, as I should prefer to call 
it, an actual College course), containing works of 
various authors, each representative of a different 
literary type. It may be noted here that Professor 
Nemiah had already stated that the constructive 
part of this discussion was based ‘‘on empirical fact— 
my own experience’. The actual course seems to 
have included the Odyssey, Greek lyric poetry, Plato’s 
Apology, and Lucian’s True History. 


First let us consider the epic. Passing over all con- 
troversial definitions, all will agree, I think, that this 
is one of the earliest forms of literary expression at 
least one of the earliest forms that was written down 
and thus acquired a certain degree of permanence. 
It is possible to find examples of the primitive epic in 
the early stages of most of the European languages. 
Beowulf and the Nibelungenlied, the Cid and the 
Chanson de Roland are full of tales of personal prowess 
which are only more modern versions of the combats 
of Diomedes and Achilles. The Finnish epic, the 
Kalevala, is more primitive than any of these, con- 
taining the myth of creation as well as the exploits of 
a great hero. Later in the development of a nation’s 
literature come epics which are less vigorous in spirit 
and more formal in structure and diction. Of these 
scores could be named: the Argonautica of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Lucan’s Pharsalia, the Italian epics 
of chivalry, such as those of Tasso and Ariosto, and 
we might include here Spenser’s Faery Queen, the 
historical epic such as Voltaire’s Henriade and Camo- 
ens’ Lusiads, and the religious epic represented by 
Klopstock’s Messiah. Midway between the primi- 
tive epic, hewn out of living rock, and the more 
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modern, at times decadent, epic, there is a type which 
combines the vigor of the primitives with the felicity 
of expression of the moderns. Such are the Aeneid, 
the De Rerum Natura, Paradise Lost, and the Divine 
Comedy. Such a broad view of many peoples and 
many lands, the variety of ideas and yet the astonishing 
similarity of ideals and unity of purpose observed in 
many books of widely separated countries and ages 
deserves much more to be called a liberal education 
than the ordinary parsing of verb and noun, or the 
fixing of the attention upon a single isolated work 
without reference to any others of the same type. 

The obvious objection to such a program is that 
lack of time would forbid it. Of course it would be 
impossible for each member of a class to read all of 
these books, but it is perfectly possible for each one 
to read a different book and report on its contents. 
In this way a synoptic conception of the whole matter 
is ‘gained. Furthermore an interest in reading is 
aroused in this way such as would scarcely come 
about in any other, for the integration of the separate 
parts, the focusing of the attention upon a single 
fact from varying angles, holds the interest of the 
student as no disconnected reading ever could. 

In like manner the lyric may be studied compara- 
tively. It is interesting, for example, to trace the 
development of one type, namely the elegy, from 
its Greek origin where it was distinguished by its 
couplets of alternately long and short verses, and 
was used for themes of love, war, and moral admo- 
nition, into its later Greek use, where it expressed 
sorrow at the death of the beloved one, then into its 
Latin environment, where it was still distinguished 
by the same form but was used merely for themes of 
love. In English the elegy is not confined to any 
rigid form of versification but in content follows the 
late Greek elegy as its model. This we see in such 
poems as Milton’s Lycidas, Matthew Arnold’s Thyrsis, 
Swinburne’s Ave atque Vale, Spenser’s Astrophel, 
and Shelley’s Adonais. 

Plato’s Apology requires consideration from two 
different points of view. First of all one should 
study Socrates’ significance in the history of philoso- 
phy, his changing of the center of gravity from purely 
cosmological questions external to man to ethical and 
social questions concerning man as an individual and 
in groups. To do this a knowledge of the pre-So- 
cratic philosophers and their principal doctrines is 
essential. Secondly, one may study the Apology as 
a type of biographical literature of a very distinct 
kind. In the Apology we have an account of a real 
human being, who lived unselfishly, who spent his 
days and nights teaching his followers to lead a ration- 
al life, and, therefore, according to his doctrines, an 
upright life. From the people as a whole he received 
nothing but jeers and curses and, finally, due to a 
combination of a sense of humor and a sense of justice, 
he chose to die rather than give up his teaching. 
Here we have the portrayal of the best man that the 
Greeks ever knew—and it differs from their portrayal 
of that other great unselfish figure in Greek literature, 
Prometheus, in that the latter was a hero of the far- 
distant past and consequently was credited with certain 
divine or at least superhuman characteristics, whereas 
Socrates was portrayed by his own disciple, with a 
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certain amount of idealism, no doubt, yet free from all 
the trappings of divinity. ... 

Lucian’s True History is representative of a type 
which has been popular in all ages—the romantic 
adventure. The literary progenitor of the type is 
Homer, particularly in that part of the Odyssey in 
which Odysseus is represented as descending to the 
underworld. This type is of a two-fold nature: 
the one aims to delight through the sheer incredibility 
of the tale, the other uses the narrative merely as an 
instrument of satire. To the first division belongs 
that part of the Odyssey already mentioned, as well 
as many of the Greek romances of the Alexandrian 
and Byzantine periods. Here also belong a large 
number of medieval French romances and the modern 
scientific extravaganzas of Jules Verne and H. G. 
Wells. To the second and much more important 
division, the satirical, belong a host of works which 
have been of the utmost importance in the history 
of literature. Here one must place Lucian’s True 
History and the Golden Ass of Apuleius; here also 
Rabelais’ Gargantua and Pantagruel. Don Quixote, 
which strove by satire to put an end to the romances 
of chivalry finds a place in this group, as also Gulliver's 
Travels. Voltaire’s Candide, which held up to ridi- 
cule the optimism of Leibnitz, and Samuel Butler’s 
Frewhon and Erewhon Revisited, with their ridicule of 
Mrs. Grundy and the Church of England, must both 
be included in this type. By the very nature’ of 
comedy, which consists partly in hyperbole, and by 
the very nature of satire, which strives to destroy a 
thing by making it ridiculous, the romantic adventure 
has been frequently employed as an instrument of 
reform. 

... The knowledge of the history of a work of art illumi- 
nates it, and makes it more beautiful and more precious 
to the individual, just as. . . with one’s native country 
a knowledge of its history, of its struggles toward 
perfection, of its successes and failures makes it all 
the richer and more full of meaning. The appreci- 
ation of art is, of course, subjective, as one will readily 
admit if one considers the difference in effect of some 
supremely beautiful thing on a Francis Thompson 
and on a Fiji Islander. If this is so, it is obvious that 
the wider and deeper the experience of a man—and 
what is reading but a shortcut to experience?—the 
greater will be his appreciation of a given work of art. 
The historical or comparative method, then, not 
only is of value in itself but it reacts upon and increases 
the esthetic enjoyment which, after all, is the main 
thing in art. 

Cite 


MODERN GREEK AS AN AID TO THE TEACHER 
OF ANCIENT GREEK' 


Philhellenism in the United States was subjected 
in November, 1920, to a serious shock in the defeat 
at the polls of Eleutherios Venizelos and the Greek 
Liberal Party. The great leader’s achievements 
during the decade then just closing had foreshadowed 
a period of political and social reconstruction in 
Greece, and a revival in art and literature, that might 
once again, in the ardent life of this small but vigorous 


1 This paper was read at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Hunter College, 
April 22, 1921. The paper in no way aims to be a treatise on 
Modern Greek. It should rather be regarded as a protest against 
the idea that language is to be acquired by thumbing grammar 
lexiccn, and text-book. I believe that in studying the Ancient lan- 
guages, exactly as in studying the Modern, appeal must be made to 
the ear, that practice must be furnished by the tongue, and that 
the study of Modern Greek is an interesting way of app!ying these 
principles. 


nation, have challenged the Western world to new 
and loftier ideals of liberty and culture. For Venize. 
los is a progressive revolutionary who sympathizes 
deeply with ‘all that is sound and sane in the whole 
range of human endeavor. He has already committed 
himself to a definite program of reform in legislation 
dealing with land tenure, the rights of labor, and 
popular education, a program which is bound, when 
once adopted, to give Hellenic individualism a new 
incentive to effort. His advanced views on education, 
and in particular his attitude toward the Greek lan. 
guage question will be referred to again in the course 
of my paper. Whatever may be the final outcome of 
the present Hellenic imbroglio, the seed already sown 
is destined, so at least a lover of Greece and her lan- 
guage believes, to come sooner or later to full fruition, 
Meanwhile, we can only wait. 

It may be accepted as axiomatic that whatever 
facilitates taking in the thought of a foreign language 
directly, without the intervention of translation into 
English, is helpful in the acquisition of that language. 
Thought seeks expression in speech, and speech js 
usually provocative of thought in the speaker himself 
and in those who listen, much as an inductive wire 
charged with an electric current superinduces a current 
in neighboring and parallel wires. Speech develop- 
ment in peoples as well as in individuals keeps even 
pace with intellectual progress. In fact, thought 
could never have taken linguistically written form 
had it not first been expressed in uttered speech. 
In other words, language presupposes a lingua; the 
English tongue could not have arisen elsewhere than 
on the tongues of English men and English women. 
This palpable fact finds convincing illustration in the 
difficulty experienced when an effort is made to teach 
the deaf mute to use language (that is, actual words, 
whether expressed by the fingers, or written on paper), 
instead of that which is rather malappropriately 
called the sign-language. 

A most interesting and suggestive paper was recent- 
ly read, at a meeting of The New York Classical 
Club, by Professor George L. Hendrickson, of Yale 
University, which went far toward proving that to the 
Greeks and the Romans ‘reading’ always meant 
what we should call reading aloud; that they had 
scarcely developed at all the faculty of reading to 
themselves, silently. It was apparently easier for 
them to take in the thought of what they were reading 
if they formed the words orally and heard them with 
their own ears. I was particularly interested in this 
paper, for it seems to me to furnish powerful support 
for certain theses in linguistic study that have always 
appealed to me as a teacher. The first of these is 
that time expended in reading a passage of Greek or 
Latin aloud, whether in the recitation-room, or in the 
learner’s own study, is never time thrown away, 
particularly if the student has been trained to this 
habit from the very beginning of his studies, or can 
compel himself, even later in his course, to think, as 
he utters them, what the words mean. We shall 
thus be doing, though not in Rome, as the Romans 
did. The second thesis is that this habit of reading 
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aloud must have carried with it in the case of the 
ancients, and therefore must and can carry with it in 
the case of us moderns, the iron-bound principle that 
any and every word in the sentence must be explicable 
by what precedes it rather than by what follows, 
that is, that the sentence must deliver its message 
verbatim et seriatim in the order of the Latin or the 
Greek, as it does in the case of French, English, or 
German. Nothing will to such a high degree compel 
to this as reading aloud in the original, unless it be 
that which, I believe, forms the third postulate of 
sensible linguistic pedagogy, cultivating in 
self and in one’s pupils the ability to take in the thought 
of an ancient author through the ear alone. Many 
years ago I remember getting one of my students 
who had appealed to me for financial aid to read 
several books of Herodotus to me aloud, with the 
result that I have ever since taken a peculiar pleasure 
in reading my Herodotus. It has long since been 
noted that nearly all Greek literature—the greater 
Greek literature at any rate—was written to this 
very end, to be heard, not seen. I have sometimes 
thought that for students of language the invention 
of printing was not an unadulterated blessing. In the 
days before the making of many books, dictation 
furnished students with their texts and formed a 
considerable part of their linguistic training. Ear, 
hand, eye, and probably the tongue too, were used in 
unison, requiring and therefore developing active and 
alert minds that could not afford, without penalty, to 
lapse or wander even for an instant. We must see 
to it that what should furnish wings to our flight does 


one’s 


not become a crutch to our undoing. 

Since language is so largely a matter of pure con- 
vention, there being no intrinsic reason why a chair 
should be called a chair and not a shay, it follows 
that, when we are studying that series of conventions 
that sprang up and formed the Greek language, it 
will be of considerable value in impressing on our 
minds these word-signs, these logograms, to have 
them used repeatedly in immediate juxtaposition 
with things and thoughts that are so modern and 
familiar to us that we do not have to think of their 
bookish printed English The tongue 
will thus be trained instinctively, almost intuitively, 
to form the word as the act or the thought occurs. 
We all know how difficult it is, when Simon says 
‘Thumbs up’, to turn them down, and how nearly 
impossible it is, in response to the question, ‘What is 
a spiral staircase?’, to keep the hand from accompa- 
nying the definition with a corresponding movement. 
Words grow up in groups; 
with one another; 
another; they follow one another as sheep follow 
their leader. Birds of a feather, they flock together; 
they run in pairs; you never see John without seeing 
Jenny; the carpenter always builds—a house; a 
horse just naturally—runs; a man—thinks. All 
this is what we are driving at when we talk nowadays 
of thought-units, when, in training our students to 
read Greek or Latin aloud, we tell them to phrase 
their words, and urge them, in their study of gram- 


equivalents. 


they become acquainted 
they adapt themselves to one 


matical rules, to memorize idioms and to eouple 
propositions with examples. We 
rarely forget such words as become second nature to 
us, such words as come spontaneously into our minds 
in connection with given objects or actions. 

I surmise that one of the reasons why the Greeks 
and Romans did their reading aloud was in order to 
aid themselves in deciphering their obscure and 
difficult script, through hearing and listening to what 
I call word-groups; the mind, guided by the tongue, 
was led along the familiar paths and by-ways of 
speech, with one word borrowing another, to misuse 


given concrete 


I have often noticed 
that, in unravelling some ignorantly scrawled Greek 
handwriting, instead of poring over the individual 
letters it is better to forge ahead, reading out aloud, 
at the risk of misreading here and there, in order that 
the general drift of the language and the thought may 
carry me along, so that, almost in spite of what I 
see, or think I see, I may feel the sentiment and thus 
grasp the sententia of this man who, after all, feels 
pretty much as I do about almost everything. It 
may be that, just because of the illegibility of ancient 
writing, the eye could not outstrip the voice, whereas 
the clearness of modern typography, permitting the 
eye to pass over the page so much more rapidly than 
the voice can follow, has habituated us moderns to 


a common Scotch expression. 


read silently, economizing our time and our strength. 

This brings me to a consideration of what I regard 
as one of the greatest advantages to be derived from 
the study of Modern Greek, the training of eye, voice, 
and ear in carrying a series of words in the mind and 
the memory. Although we may be able to compel 
ourselves to do this in connection with Ancient Greek, 
it is certainly true that where the subject-matter 
lends itself easily to question and answer, to conver- 
common things, this 
faculty can be more easily and naturally cultivated. 
The study of Italian has frequently been advocated 
before conventions of classical teachers for this and 
other reasons, but a particularly strong case may be 
made out for Greek. 
sentence-structure and _ its 


sation and discourse, about 


Italian, with its non-periodic 
paucity of inflectional 
endings, is of comparatively little help in enabling one 
to carry along the intricate sentences of a Caesar or a 
Tacitus. On the other hand, owing to the fact that 
Greek never had, even in classical times, so involved 
an order as Latin, Modern Greek, as it has developed, 
has not been compelled to depart so far from the 
ancient norm, and at the same time its richness in 
verb-forms and noun-forms, which renders it the 
most highly inflected of living IndoEuropean languages, 
is of considerable value in accustoming the student 
to feel the significance and the force of these various 
terminations, rather than to reason them out, or 
piece them together by that Chinese puzzle method— 
the cut-up-picture method—which we observe our 
students, frequently, alas! our most patient students, 
attempting to apply. Who of us has not been non- 
plussed to find students, in a fourth or fifth year of 
Latin, confusing plain subject and object, and this 
in spite of the fact that very few, if any, of the thousands 
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of sentences read by them have lacked one or the 
other of these constructions. We know what ‘me 
likee bow-wow’ means even before we hear the words 
‘she likee chow-chow’, because the natural order in 
English is subject, verb, and then object, but how 
shall we get our pupils to feel that, if this first clause 
were Latin or Greek, it could only mean ‘The dog 
likes me’? Modern Greek would, I think, help a 
great deal in this direction. 

The practical utility of the study of Modern Greek 
as an aid to the mastery of Ancient Greek will ad- 
mittedly be in almost exact ratio to the degree of 
resemblance between what we are tempted to call the 
‘two languages’, but which might better be called 
two phases of the one indivisible Greek language. 
For the sake of definiteness in my treatment of the 
question, I must assume, though this is not exactly 
true, that Modern Greek is—shall I say?—Choctaw 
to you, that the language used by Greek bootblacks 
or peanut venders is in your ears little more than 
gibberish. Our much vaunted Erasmian, or so-called 
ancient, pronunciation of Greek is partly to blame 
for the misconception that Modern Greek is entirely 
different from Ancient, though the foolish habit 
that we have fallen into of learning languages chiefly 
through the eye, without at the same time training 
the ear, is to be regarded as an even more serious 
cause of this marked inability to connect sound with 
sense. 

In what particulars does the Modern Greek pro- 
nunciation differ from the Erasmian, as the latter is 
taught in our Schools? Not to enter into too great 
detail, the change which most completely disguises 
a vast number of words is the breaking down of the 
middle mutes, beta, gamma, and delta, into the 
corresponding spirants, V, Y (or GH), and TH (as in 
the English word them), except in those cases in which 
a preceding nasal has preserved the ancient sound. 
Thus, a Greek of to-day says @Vake, instead of @Bane, 
although he still says xod\vuuzBG; he says GHd)a, 
alongside of @yyovos, and Yégupa, alongside of éyyus; 
he says THoddos at the same time that he says d&vDpa. 
The change is in the same direction as that more 
familiar transformation of ¢, an aspirate P (as in the 
English uphill), into F, of x (as in cook-house) into CH 
(as in the Scotch loch or the German lachen), and 0 
(as in pothook) into TH (as in think). In close con- 
nection with the fact that a preceding nasal preserves 
the ancient sound of beta, delta, and gamma, it is to 
be observed that, in the combinations wr, yx, and 
vr, the smooth mutes pi, kappa, and tau in these 
groups are made sonant by the preceding nasals, so 
that éurpocbev becomes éuBpooder, dyKkahid fw 
becomes dvGadkidfw, and évrdés becomes évDés. 
Thus, apart from the few cases where ancient beta, 
gamma, and delta have been preserved by a preceding 
nasal, these letters as anciently sounded have disap- 
peared, to reappear in many places where pi, kappa, 
and tau were anciently pronounced. Owing to this 
modern pronunciation of beta, gamma, and delta, it 
becomes necessary, in order to transliterate foreign 
words like Broadway, Glasgow, and Detroit to create 


monstrosities like Mwpévrovai’, !'Adfyxw, and Nrnrpéir, 

Another phenomenon, with which classical scholars 
are perhaps more familiar, is the fact that », «, and 
v, as well as the diphthongs e, o, uw, and m (the 
last through the prevalence of the latter vowel of the 
diphthong) are all pronounced alike, as 7 in machine, 
This is the so-called iotacism or itacism of palaeog- 
raphers and text-critics. 

The last peculiarity of which I shall speak is the 
fact that vin the diphthongs av and ev has become 
consonant F or V—F before the surds pi, kappa, 
tau, and the aspirates phi, chi, theta, V_ before son- 
ants and vowels. Thus, av’rés is pronounced 
aFrés, and evayyéNov is pronounced éVavyvyénop, 

Although these changes are phonetically quite 
simple and natural, and are comparable to similar 
phenomena in Italian or Spanish, they do result in 
giving the Greek language a decidedly different sound 
from that with which we are familiar here in America, 
It is, however, quite possible, in spite of these differ- 
ences, or perhaps, rather, because of them, to keep 
the two pronunciations, in practice, distinct, until 
perchance the time when all the world will accept the 
modern pronunciation. There can be no doubt 
that these discrepancies between Greek as spoken 
to-day and our more or less theoretical reconstruction 
of the ancient pronunciation form the great obstacle 
to arousing an interest in the modern language among 
our teachers and our scholars. 

Apart from the question of pronunciation, what is 
the actual relation between Ancient Greek and Modern 
Greek? Whatever may be the reason for the phe- 
nomenon, it is an admitted fact that in vocabulary, 
in the preservation of the inflectional endings of 
noun, pronoun, adjective, and verb, in its approxi- 
mation to the Ancient Greek order of words in phrases, 
clauses, and sentences, and in the plastic nature of the 
language itself, Modern Greek is closer to Ancient 
Greek than is any other Modern Language to an 
ancient predecessor of even a few centuries. 

It would be futile to deny that the lapse of the 
centuries has produced tremendous changes, that 
the language has become to a high degree analytic, 
that compound verb-forms, built up by the use of 
auxiliaries, have crowded out many of the ancient 
synthetic forms (a tendency that had begun as early 
as the time of Herodotus), and that these auxiliary 
verbs have been the death of many of the ancient 
subjunctive usages and of all optative constructions 
(it will be recalled that the optative even in New 
Testament Greek plays a most unimportant rdle). 
The ancient distinction, however, between present 
and aorist in the subordinate moods, subjunctive 
and imperative in particular, is still most exactly and 
nicely preserved (the present is used of an habitual 
act, the aorist of a particular occurrence). This is 
only one of countless indications that the Greek 
language has never ceased to be written and spoken, 
and that its life has been continuous throughout the 
ages. 

I should be accused by any one who knows anything 
at all about Modern Greek of a most serious omission 
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if I' did not make some reference to the much discussed 
question of Modern Greek diglossy. The Ka0apevovea, 
or puristic | form of Modern Greek, is the ‘literary 
form of the” Janguage, and has as many levels or “strata 
as there are degrees of familiarity with ancient Greek. 
The Anuorixh, or vulgar language (the vernacular) 
has a very uniform syntactical and morphological 
system, though vocabulary and in some measure 
pronunciation vary so considerably as to create what 
may be called different dialects. These are, however, 
in my opinion, never so marked as to create barriers 
such as to make Greek unintelligible to Greeks. The 
close connection of the puristic language to Ancient 
Greek is due to the unbroken tradition of School and 
Church throughout the ages, an artificially established 
norm having been steadily preserved, while in the 
case of the vernacular the unity of common roots, 
words, idioms, etc., is due to the miraculous preser- 
vation of Greek blood, culture, and _ institutions, 
through the vitality of the Greek race. Itisa thousand 
pities that, at the time of the establishment of the 
Greek Kingdom, less than a century ago, concessions 
were not made to the popular language with its greater 
simplicity of grammar and forms, for a battle royal 
in its defence has been waged for decades by those 
wiser scholars and philologues who realize that a 
language, like a poet, nascitur, non fit. Mr. Venizelos 
has thrown his influence most wholeheartedly in 
favor of spending less time on the puristic language 
in the early grades of the Schools, to the end that 
instruction may be given in the home language of 
the boys and the girls. He is a firm believer in putting 
text-books, cyclopedias, and printed books generally 
into simple, straightforward, easily comprehended 
forms . 

Changes in the external form of many nouns and 
verbs are, of course, particularly noticeable in this 
colloquial form of the language. For example, mudri, 
‘an eye’, is abbreviated at both ends from the ancient 
dupdriov, by the cutting off of the root syllable and 
the suffix, so that only the verbal suffix wa and the 
diminutive ending 7. are left. dAéwy, ‘a lion’, is 
first strengthened by the addition of a suffix apos, 
which makes the word mean ‘a great big lion’, and is 
then turned into a more colloquial diminutive, 
which, like udri, loses its last syllable. A series of 
phonetic changes which have already been touched 
upon in kind, in what I have said about the Modern 
pronunciation, have brought with them many trans- 
formations which are, when fully understood, only 
superficial, but seem decidedly puzzling to the be- 
ginner in his first dealings with the vernacular. Thus 
xértw becomes xé8w; é¢uBalyw is pronounced BENO 
(here the ancient beta is kept after mu, and so there 
is necessary, in the popular, phonetic, writing of the 
language, a spelling uraivw). These laws must, of 
course, be systematically studied in some scientific 
Grammar like that of A. Thumb, Handbuch Der 





? Compare some remarks by Dr. A. E. Phoutrides, THE CLAssiI- 
CAL WEEKLY 14, 102, at the close of his review of Gregorios “pe 
Poulos’s novel ‘The War 1912-1913’. C. 


Neugriechischen Volkssprache’, Strassburg, 1910), 
or of Pernot. The former book has appeared in a 
very timely English translation by S. Angus (Edin- 
burgh, 1912). So similar is even this vernacular form 
of the language to Ancient Greek that a course of 
twenty lessons would give the learner all the essential 
facts, putting him in position to go rapidly on in his 
reading or colloquial practice of the langauge, and 
leaving only one great obstacle, the acquirement of a 
vocabulary. As far as the literary form of the lan- 
guage is concerned, if a person has sufficient vocabulary 
in Ancient Greek to read easily Herodotus, or 
Lucian, or Sophocles, or even Homer, a short course 
of five lessons which shall cover some twenty to thirty 
matters of small detail about the commonest phe- 
nomena of the language will enable the average Ameri- 
can Grecist within a very short time to read any 
Modern Greek author with thrice the facility with 
which he can read any ancient author, however simple, 
Plutarch, Polybius, Arrian, and Xenophon included. 

Convinced as I am that, after one has become 
conversant with Greek or Latin forms, and has had 
two or three years of familiarity with syntactical 
usages, the main difficulty for him is instant appreci- 
ation of what foreign words mean, if possible without 
rendition into English, I firmly believe that the re- 
peated impact of ancient roots in connection with 
acts, thoughts, and sentiments which are thoroughly 
modern and can therefore be spontaneously felt, will 
serve to increase the student’s vocabulary very rapid- 
ly, giving him a confident control over the language 
which will make him want to read and read and 
read in both Modern and Ancient Greek. 
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The Metamorphoses Ascribed to Lucius of Patrae: 
Its Content, Nature, and Authorship. By Ben 


Perry. A Princeton University Dissertation. 
Lancaster, Pa.: The New Era Printing Co. (1920). 
Pp.74. 


The literary triangle formed by the Greek Meta- 
morphoses attributed to Lucius of Patrae, the Latin 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius, and the Asinus ascribed 
to Lucian was once a seething topic among philo- 
logians. Since the studies of Burger and Rothstein 
the discussion has simmered down to the apparently 
reasonable conclusion that the Lucianic Asinus is an 
epitome of the first two books of Lucius’s Greek work, 
and that Apuleius followed mainly the same two 
books of Lucius, but freely interpolated other ma- 
terial, some of it from other Greek sources. Mr. 
Perry’s dissertation does not essentially change these 
general conclusions, but, reviving an almost forgotten 
view of Pauly, contends that Photius was wrong in 
ascribing the Greek Metamorphoses to Lucius of 
Patrae, who is not the author, but simply the hero of 


* For a summary of part of this book by Professor C. D. Buck 
see Classical Philology 9.85-96 C. Ey 
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the narrative, and that the real author is Lucian. 
With the assistance of Neukamm’s study of the style 
of the Asinus, Mr. Perry also defends the opinion 
that the Asinus is an epitome of Lucian’s Metamorpho- 
ses by an anonymous author. Incidentally, Mr. 
Perry believes that the Asinus is an epitome of the 
entire Greek Metamorphoses, not merely of the first 
two books, and he agrees with Photius in the opinion 
that the Asinus is, in its broader aspects, a satire on 
Greek superstition, reflecting the satirical character 
of the original work, in which Photius failed to see 
Lucian grinning behind the credulous hero, Lucius of 
Patrae. 

My general reaction to Mr. Perry’s discussion is 
that Pauly’s conjecture is a very plausible one, and 
that Mr. Perry’s suggestion regarding the Lucianic 
Asinus is also very reasonable, but that neither pro- 
posal is so fully substantiated as the available material 
admits. I should have been glad if the writer had 
eliminated from his relatively short thesis the some- 
what unnecessary review of almost all discussions of 
the literary triangle in earlier days, and had addressed 
himself to an ampler consideration of several factors 
that seem to me either neglected or imperfectly treated 
in his study. 


It is essential to Mr. Perry’s purpose to discredit 
wholly, or in part, the report in Photius’s Bibliotheca 
of Lucius’s Metamorphoses. Perhaps it would be 
asking too much of the writer to suggest that his 
first chapter be devoted to a critical analysis of Pho- 
tius’s accounts of all the works of Greek authors that 
Photius covers in his Bibliotheca. Yet this is, logi- 
cally, the first step inthe argument, and it is a task of 
sufficient general importance to warrant its being 
undertaken as an independent study if it is too large 
for a preliminary chapter. Failing this preliminary, 
we may expect a thorough discussion of the credibility 
of the special section in Photius devoted to Lucius’s 
Metamorphoses. Here I miss what seems to me the 
most damning evidence of Photius’s weakness in the 
simpler processes of reasoning. If Photius believed 
that Lucian wrote the Asinus and that Lucius wrote 
the Metamorphoses, how could he have any doubt 
which of the two works was prior in time, so long 
as the name of the author, in Photius’s view, was 
identical with the name of the hero in the Metamorpho- 
ses of Lucius? This point, noted by Courier, Gold- 
bacher, and Burger, is sufficient in itself to discredit 
Photius. Photius’s opinion that the hero of the 
ego-narrative in the Greek Metamorphoses is also the 
author of the narrative might have been simply a 
hasty inference from the ego-narrative, but it is 
probably not Photius’s own inference. Photius is 
reporting presumably current Byzantine belief based 
on the title-page of the Greek narrative which de- 
scribed the work as The Metamorphoses of Lucius of 
Patrae, meaning that Lucius was the author of the 
book, and not merely the person who experienced a 
metamorphosis. This title-page, however, may 
easily have been based on a false inference made 
before the imenof Photius, and it is consequently 


very easy to invalidate Photius’s statement that 
Lucius is the author. These facts, which Mr. Perry 
recognizes (pages 15, 16, n.I), were appreciated by 
Rohde and by Burger (De Lucio Patrensi, page 11, 
n.1), who clearly state that the ascription to Lucius 
of Patrae rest on no sound foundation. 

In a somewhat negative way, therefore, the path is 
cleared for a contention that somebody other than 
Lucius is the author of the Greek Metamorphoses, 
But the next positive step in the argument has been 
taken, not by Mr. Perry, but by Werner (Hermes 53 
lig18], 225 ff.) in an essay that was not accessible 
to Mr. Perry. Werner disposes of Photius’s belief 
that the Lucianic Asinus is a satire in which the form 
of the ego-narrative and the biographical detaiis of 
Chapter 55 of the Asinus are intended to caricature 
an actual author, Lucius of Patrae. This ego-narra- 
tive and the sober biographical facts are part of the 
regular technique of Hellenistic Wundererzahlungen. 
They are the fictitious framework, of both the Meta- 
morphoses and the epitome, that lent credibility to 
the narrative. Photius wrongly found in the Asinus 
the mocking notes of the Lucian whom he knew as a 
satirist in the Verae Historiae. The Asinus is simply 
a handy abbreviation, without any essential change 
in spirit, of the Greek Metamorphoses. By this 
chain of reasoning it becomes all the clearer that the 
Lucius who is the hero of the unabridged Metamorpho- 
ses is not likely to be the author of that work. 

Werner, to be sure, is mainly interested in drawing 
the further conclusion that, if the Asinus is only a 
handy compendious form of the Greek Metamorpho- 
ses, reproducing its general tone, it becomes altogether 
unlikely that Lucian is the author of the abbreviated 
form. Here he comes into accord with Mr. Perry’s 
own view of the Asinus, but by a different and surer 
method. Werner, however, here indulges in a plausi- 
ble but by no means inevitable logical transition. 
The argument is that, from all we know of Lucian, 
such a mere handy epitome without any specific 
satirical purpose is not paralleled in any other extant 
works of Lucian. Against this point, as a mild caveat, 
must be brought the general fact that fictitious narra- 
tives in Lucian’s time were often abridged or enlarged 
and by men of considerable literary repute (compare 
Schmid, Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 39 
[1919], 167), and in connection with Mr. Perry's 
belief that Lucian wrote the unabridged Metamorpho- 
ses it is also to be noted that authors of larger works 
of this character sometimes themselves epitomized 
their own longer books. It is, therefore, at least 
conceivable that Lucian himself in the Asinus a- 
bridged his own work, the Metamorphoses. 

Mr. Perry's procedure is not so sound, at least in 
respect to the starting-point of his argument. He 
says that, if Photius is right in regarding Lucian of 
Patrae as the author of the Metamorphoses, we must 
suppose that the ass-story is the professed autobi- 
ography of a real writer, and he cannot believe that 
an author would write himself down an ass to enter- 
tain his public. Whatever truth there may be in this 
generalization, Werner's method of studying the 
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ego-narrative as a stock feature of fiction is a safer 
foundation. From this point, however, Mr. Perry 
moves with considerable steadiness’ and assurance. 
Neukamm had already assembled from the Asinus 
some striking evidence of Lucian’s idiosyncrasies of 
style and phrasing. To these Mr. Perry makes a 
few but important additions. He observes, for 
example, that the curiosity which impels Lucius, the 
hero of the Asinus, is also a dominant force in the 
Verae Historiae, and he calls attention to the striking 
parallelism between Asinus 36 and Dialogus Mere- 
tricum 14.4, in the pun on 6vos and bvaw. The 
Asinus, in brief, contains contradictory elements: 
a considerable bulk of Lucianic idiom and phraseology 
combined with alien elements from the Koine. Mr. 
Perry finds this situation most easily explained by 
the assumption that Lucian wrote the Metamorphoses 
and that an anonymous epitomizer in the Asinus 
reproduced much of Lucian’s style with the infusion 
of some peculiarities due to the epitomizer’s individual 
qualities. Doubtless, too, some features that are 
not in accord with Lucian’s usual style may be due to 
the natural adaptation of the style to the subject- 
matter. In many cases we should be glad to be 
better informed as to the stylistic and phraseological 
features of Greek literature in the second century 
that we might more safely differentiate what is Luci- 
anic from what is broadly characteristic of the Greek 
of the period. But waiving this objection there is 
nothing unreasonable in Mr. Perry's suggestion. 

But it seems to me that a further step is desirable 
in the argument. If Lucian is the author of the 
Greek Metamorphoses, we may expect Mr. Perry to 
study Apuleius’s version of the Greek original in the 
hope of strengthening his contention by the discovery 
of further traces of Lucian in the Roman adaptation. 
The parts of Apuleius that correspond to the Asinus 
have been pretty thoroughly examined. But most of 
the material in Apuleius that is not in the Asinus has 
been regarded as Apuleian interpolation. The argu- 
ment for this view rests largely upon the loose organic 
connection of certain stories with the main narrative. 
But why should we deny to the Greek author such 
looseness of structure? One who is expert in the 
style of Lucian and skilled in discerning the Greek 
behind the masquerade of Latin might appreciably 
confirm or weaken Mr. Perry's belief that Lucian 
wrote the Greek original. Such a small matter as 
the connection between the first sentence of Apuleius’s 
much discussed prooemium and the last sentence of the 
introduction to Lucian’s Amores becomes grist for 
Mr. Perry's mill. And if sgme of the obvious Gre- 
cisms in Apuleius’s Latin could be identified as pe- 
culiar to Lucian, the argument would be more securely 
entrenched. In general the matter of the authorship 
of the Greek Metamorphoses seems to me much less 
important than the problem of Apuleius’s relation 
to Greek sources; and the solution of this problem, 
I think, is at present unduly hampered by unnecessary 
hypotheses and prejudices. 

Mr. Perry takes up other aspects of the Greek 
works, into which I must not go. I cannot believe 


that either the Asinus or Apuleius’s tale justifies a 
view that there was primarily a satirical purpose in 
any of the works involved. We must recognize the 
existence, as a Greek type, of a humorous fictitious 
narrative of adventure, written in the first person, in 
which the content is mainly concerned with the 
marvellous and the paradoxical. The relation of 
this type to other kinds of fictitious narrative is a 
topic one may profitably let alone for the present. 
The length of the Greek Metamorphoses Mr. Perry 
seems to me to underestimate, but I am doubtless 
affected by my willingness to believe that Apuleius 
provides more of the Greek original than most scholars 
admit. The dissertation is seldom marred by any 
positive errors of statement, but the unqualified 
assertion that Aristophanes and Euripides wrote 
dramas before they were twenty would bear a little 
revision. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO HENRY W. PRESCOTT 





The Indicative Indirect Question in Latin. By Alice 
Freda Braunlich. University of Chicago Disser- 
tation. Private edition, distributed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, Illinois 
(1920). Pp. xxxi + 211. 

This investigation, inspired by Professor W. G. 
Hale, was as a dissertation limited to the Latin of the 
Republican period, but was later almost doubled 
in size by the addition of a second part, dealing with 
the later literature. The bibliography indicates the 
authors whose works were examined in whole or in 
part, and impresses the reviewer with the wide extent 
of the author's first-hand study in the subject; but 
it is somewhat astonishing to find that Tacitus was 
among those whose works were examined only in 
part. 

The Introduction reviews previous studies on the 
same subject, and sets forth the purposes and the 
methods of the present study. The author’s fairness 
is notable. After collecting the apparent examples of 
the indicative indirect question, she attempted “‘to 
interpret every one of the examples otherwise than as 
an indirect question: as a direct question, as a 
relative clause, as a condition, or in any other con- 
ceivable way" (xxviii). Those more easily classified 
otherwise were cast aside, and the remainder were 
divided into (a) indeterminate examples, which might 
equally well be felt as indirect questions or as some- 
thing else, and (b) apparently certain examples of the 
indicative indirect question. The indeterminate 
examples were further classified by the alternative 
constuctions, and also as to whether they were really 
ndeterminate or more naturally to be understood as 
indirect questions. 

The difficulty was to arrive at objective criteria in 
these decisions, but the author is fully alive to this 
and has worked out a formulation of indications ‘that 
questions are indirect, rather than indirectly quoted 
(24 f.), that clauses are indirect questions rather than 
exclamations (31-33), or than relative clauses (52-56), 
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or than conditions (79 f.), amplified later in Chapter 
VII (87-95). No other portion of the investigation 
impresses the reviewer so thoroughly with the author’s 
clearness of thought as the formulation of these 
criteria, which must be studied with utmost care for 
proper appreciation; space prevents their enumera- 
tion here. 

In the classification of examples the author takes 
the sane view that another scholar would doubtless 
classify some of her examples differently, but that 
the essential validity of her classification would not 
thereby be affected, since the greatest number of 
them would remain as she has placed them. In fact, 
she says, she has weakened her case by conservatism, 
rather than open the way to hostile criticism (159), 
and has classed, as probable instances merely, a number 
of clauses where others see certain examples of the 
indicative in indirect questions. In view of this, the 
reviewer is not inclined to enter into a discussion of 
some few passages where he would interpret in a 
different way, but wishes to express his sense of satis- 
faction with the investigation as one careful in method 
and in execution and answering in advance the criti- 
cisms which might be aimed at it. 

The following results might be enumerated: 

(1) The indicative occurs in a considerable number 
of indirect questions at all periods and in all styles. 

(2) It is therefore unjustifiable to emend from our 
texts such indicatives where they are confirmed by 
the manuscript tradition. 

(3) Further, the copyist of a manuscript would be 
more likely to change an indicative in an indirect 
question to a subjunctive, than to make the reverse 
change, so that our texts are more likely to have lost 
indicative indirect questions than to have pained 
them by the errors of the scribes. 

(4) The indicative in the indirect question is more 
common in conversational and inelegant styles than 
in literary and elegant styles. 

(5) The indicative in the indirect question occurs 
more often in early and in late Latin than in the 
Ciceronian and early Imperial times. 

(6) It is not an archaism nor is it a Grecism, though 
its use in some writers (e. g. in certain Christian 
writers) may have been favored by the identical 
construction in Greek. 

(7) The indicative in the indirect question is found, 
in the Republican and Augustan periods, almost 
exclusively in clauses which depend on primary tenses; 
later, it occurs not too infrequently depending on 
secondary tenses. 

(8) It is quite possible that the indicative used in 
indirect questions of fact in the Romance Languages 
s based upon a genuine popular Latin use, despite 
Meyer-Lubke, Grammaire des Langues Romanes, 
§ 665. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA RoLAND G. KENT 


THE COLLEGE TEACHER OF LATIN 


Professor Knapp’s comments, in THE CLASSICAL 
14.161—162, 


WEEKLY upon an article entitled A 


Course of Study for the Training of College Teachers 
of Latin, contributed by Professor Frederick M, 
Foster, of the University of Wyoming, to School and 
Seciety 13. 268-270, have interested me greatly. | 
have often thought, from my own experience, that 
some work in methods of teaching, and some practice- 
teaching would be very helpful to the graduate student 
who has never taught. Possibly as much time as is 
given ordinarily to two one-term courses might be 
used for the purpose. I am ready also to admit that 
the student, trained as Professor Foster would have 
him trained, might, ceteris paribus, get on better in 
his teaching for the first year or two. So far I will go 
with Professor Foster, but no further. 

A College teacher must of course have a respectable 
command of his subject. He ought to be able to 
bring to his students new material, his own ideas, 
He ought to be master of some general field. He 
ought to be able to criticize intelligently the opinions 
set forth, and the statements of fact made, in the 
text-books which his students use. Mr. Foster’s 
course could not put a man in such a position. At 
best he might become an interesting dealer-out of 
other men’s opinions. Mr. Foster wants interesting 
teaching; but a man who does not command his 
field can hardly be vitally interesting. 
be interested himself, since he is simply accepting 
and transmitting work done by others. 

One detail I may add. It would be entertaining— 
whether it would be profitable or not—to see worked 
out a good course in Introduction to Methods of 
Research (Latin), such as Professor Foster talks 
about, which would run for one hour per week throu gh 
one year, and should acquaint one with “the major 
fields of Latin research, such as epigraphy, paleogra- 
phy, text criticism, etc.”. It would be a bowing 
acquaintance which would not be likely to ripen into 
intimacy. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

CHAPEL HI, N. C. 
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The Rhetorica of Philodemus. Translation and 
commentary, by Harry M. Hubbell. Transactions 
of The Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
23. 248-382. New Haven, Connecticut (Sep- 
tember, 1920). 


In the excavations at Herculaneum in the eighteenth 
century there were found numerous charred papyrus 
rolls which contained philosophical and _ rhetorical 
writings of the Epicurean School. These were largely 
works of Philodemus, a native of Gadara, a disciple of 
Zeno at Athens, and a client of Piso at Rome. Philo- 
demus seems to have been active in literary circles at 
Rome and to have known Horace, Vergil, Varius, and 
Quintilian, and to have influenced their writings, 
(this view recent investigation makes probable). 
He is also the Epicurean philosopher attacked by 
Cicero in his Oratio In Pisonem. 

The fragments of the Rhetorica have been collected 
in the edition of Sudhajis. They are in a wretched 
state of preservation and present great difficulty to 
the interpreter. Professor Hubbell in this work 
aims to give ‘a systematic presentation of the rhe- 
torical fragments of Philodemus, with an interpre- 
tation of the more important passages”. The author 
disclaims finality in the interpretation because of the 
imprefect condition of the text, and essays a para- 
phrase rather than a translation. He is to be thanked 
for attempting this task of such difficulty. His 
work will be of interest and value to scholars in 
this field. 
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